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The Menace of the Navy. 


The fruits of the new naval policy of the United 
States are ripening so rapidly that notes of alarm are 
beginning to be heard in unexpected quarters. Cer- 
tain papers and a few public men, who have hereto- 
fore either been dumb or open supporters of the 
policy which has led to the present heavy expendi- 
tures, are troubled that one hundred millions are to 
be consumed on the navy the coming year, They 
are more anxious still when they see looming before 
us the inevitable outlay of still vaster annual sums. 

The predictions of those who have opposed the 
new policy of indefinite naval expansion as both un- 
American and entirely unnecessary on any rational 
theory of the nation’s place and mission in the world, 
are coming to fulfillment with startling rapidity. The 
cost of the navy has increased in eighteen years no 
less than seven hundred percent. In 1886 the naval 
budget was something less than fourteen million dol- 
lars. Now the annual outlay has risen to just under 
one hundred millions. During the same period the 





population of the country has increased less that fifty 
per cent., and the wealth of the country only one 
The present cost of the navy per 


hundred per cent. 
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year amounts to more than six dollars per family for 
the entire population of the country. In 1886 it was 
only about one dollar and a quarter per family. 

The United States, though still the third naval 
power, when the ships now building are completed, 
is building more war vessels at the present time than 
any European country except Great Britain. We 
have passed, in this respect, Italy, and Germany, and 
Russia, and France, and are now entering vigorously 
on rivalry in construction with the greatest naval 
power in the world. Some years ago in forecasting 
the probable future of the new policy it was stated 
in these columns that the logical and inevitable re- 
sult would be a final determination to outdo Great 
Britain in the matter of the navy in every respect. 
That purpose has been all the time in the subliminal 
consciousness of the naval partisans. Now at last, in 
spite of Senator Lodge’s assurance, in his last speech 
on the subject, that we shall never want a navy as 


big as that of Great Britain, we are on the point of 
seeing this purpose openly and boldly put forward 


by the whole naval party as it is already by some of 
the more extravagant of them. The moment that we 
become the second power in naval strength, which is 
now the program, that moment all the naval trumpets, 
including Mr. Lodge’s, will at once sound the call to 
go to the lead. 

The limit of naval expenditures has therefore by 
no means been reached. The note of protest uttered 
by a few men in Congress and by certain newspapeis 
is as yet too feeble and too infrequently sounded to 
have any serious effect. The promoters of the idea 
of a great American navy, both in Congress and else- 
where, whenever a word of warning is uttered, like 
that of Mr. Burton in the House of Representatives 
on the 22d of February, or that of Senator Hale when 
he submitted the naval appropriation bill, rush at once 
to the stage to defend, with every artifice of vehement 
platitude and deft pretense, the policy of naval 
expansion. 

In an interview in March, Senator Frye, president 
of the Senate, frankly asserted that we must be pre- 
pared to lay out two hundred millions a year on the 
navy. That is at least fifteen millions a year more 
than the great navy of England now costs. We have 
now eleven first-class battleships, and eleven more 
have been authorized. The naval board proposes to 
have the number increased to forty-eight. When 
this is done, and the corresponding ships of other 
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types added,— and from the present trend of things 
there is no doubt that all this will be done,— it will 
then require at least two hundred millions a year to 
maintain such a navy, without the addition of further 
ships. At the present rate of increase, which is geo- 
metrical rather than arithmetical, we shall have more 
than reached in fifteen years the expenditure of this 
immense sum annually. The chances are more than 
even that we shall have reached it in less than ten 
years, for the increase the past year alone has been 
fifteen millions. 

Senator Lodge’s attempt to support the policy of 
indefinite naval expansion by pointing out that the 
percentage of increase in naval expenditures has not 
been greater than that in the government expendi- 
tures generally, will not bear criticism. This conten- 
tion assumes that the great increase in other direc- 
tions, especially in the army expenditures in recent 
years, to which he alludes, has all been wise and com- 
mendable. Much of the recent increased army cost, 
to say nothing of the abnormal outlays on pensions 
since the Civil War, has sprung from the same un- 
American policy that has led to the recent eno: mous 
naval increase, and is to be condemned for the same 
reason. But if the claim were otherwise well founded, 
Mr. Lodge’s arguinent would be worthless. Instead 
of keeping pace in growth with the civil expenses of 
the government, the cost of the navy and of all other 
instruments of war ought steadily to decline. Civili- 
zation relies less and less on brute force, and its 
growth has always been marked by the decreasing 
resort thereto. To insist that outlay on the navy 
shall keep pace in growth with the increase of the 
civil expenditures of a great civilized country like 
ours is to show a curious confusion of ideas as to 
what civilization is. It is to demand that the nation 
shall deliberately try to keep up a lower and cruder 
civilization while it is advancing to a higher and 
finer one. 

What assurance is there that we shall stop at the 
enormous outlay of two hundred millions a year on 
the navy, which is now proposed as the topmost 
figure? None whatever, unless there shall be a 
sudden and radical change in the attitude of the 
people. The aggressive foreign policy which has 
brought us to spend a hundred millions a year—a 
policy foisted in upon us by a group of astute im- 
perialistic politicians, aided by a number of merce- 
nary newspapers and a tireless professional naval 
coterie, and accepted off hand by a well-meaning popu- 
lace whose patriotism and humaneness have been 
“worked” into a fever of fear of enemies and a pas- 
sion of assimilative “ benevolence ” towards less fortu- 
nate peoples —this policy is now in full force. It 
has the unbounded support of the White House, 
where the navy is the chief pet, and seems likely to 
have this strenuous backing for five years to come. 
It is in “full possession” of the government, and is 


bold in the consciousness of its strength. Not an 
opportunity anywhere is allowed to pass without the 
pushing of the naval boom. 

From all these considerations there is scarcely a 
doubt that we shall yet be brought to spend at least 
three hundred millions a year on the navy before the 
people awake to see the danger and the folly of the 
situation. Our increased naval activity will not 
induce Great Britain to halt in hers. On the con- 
trary, she will be provoked thereby to still greater 
exertions to maintain her supremacy on the sea. It 
is at the present moment freely talked in England 
that while the British navy is for defense, ours is for 
aggression. Britain thus attempts to cover up her 
own transgressions by publishing ours on the house- 
top. But is she likely to lie by and unconcernedly 
allow us to outstrip her in the means of maintaining 
an aggressive imperial policy, in the prosecution of 
which she has so long been a past master? And 
then further increase on her part will mean more and 
bigger and costlier ships for us. This is the perilous 
descent on which we are being artfully led further 
and further, and the country is plunging on down 
after the leaders, totally heedless of the tremendous 
injury which is to befall the nation in one way or 
another at the end. 

It is pathetic to notice that the bigger the navy 
becomes the greater the certainty of its promoters 
that we are in immediate danger of attack from other 
powers. This fear of attack is the incessant excuse 
put forward by them for naval increase. But every 
new war ship, instead of lessening their fear, seems 
to add to it. Then they demand new ships to allay 
their fear. Twenty years ago, when we had no navy 
to speak of, we heard nothing of this impending 
descent of enemies upon us. Now it is the stock 
talk. Secretary Moody declares that if we do not 
make our navy greater so as to defend our twenty-six 
thousand miles of seacoast, our shores will become 
“a pathway to our enemies.” What enemies he does 
not tell us. Senator Lodge declares that “the navy 
represents the peace of the United States”; that 
“the decline of the navy would mean war.” He 
does not tell us what represented the peace of the 
country when we had no navy. 

These assertions, which are made ad nauseam, are 
hard to deal with, because no reasons are given for 
them. There are no reasons. They are pure fig- 
ments of the imagination. We have no national 
enemies. No nation ever declared war against us; 
no nation has now the remotest idea of doing so. 
There is no more danger that we shall be fallen upon 
from over sea by Germany than by the Duchy of 
Luxemburg or the new republic of Panama — if, 
that is, we behave ourselves and do not provoke her 
to madness by base insinuations. No nations have 
any hostile feelings towards us, except such as we 
may have provoked in them by our recent imperial- 
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istic and aggressive performances. And such hostile 
feelings as these, if any exist, furnish the strongest 
possible incentive, to wise and far-seeing patriots and 
statesmen, not to enlarge the provocation, but to 
remove it by abandoning both the increase of the 
navy and the policy which has fostered it. That is 
the only logical and sensible thing to do, and the 
people will see it some day when they have paid long 
and heavily for their folly and indifference. 

No; the great increase of the navy means some- 
thing entirely different from what is put forward as 
an excuse for it by these public men. The heavy 
expense is the least of the mischiefs of it. It means 
aggression and friction, injustice toward weaker 
peoples and greater risks of embroilment and war 
with the strong. It means the degradation of our 
long-cherished national ideals and going the old, 
common, brutal ways of national aggression and 
violence. Senator Lodge gave away the whole 
secret of the matter when he said that “no position 
could be worse than that of a nation which, like 
ours, is rich and aggressive, if it is left unarmed and 
undefended.” Aggressive, because we are rich and 
powerful —it is in that, let the people remember, 
that the menace of our great naval increase lies; and 
it is in that, also, that lies its positive and inexcusable 
wickedness. Has our great country no longer any 
mission to the world higher and more noble than to 
be rich and aggressive ? 





The Moral Tragedy of War. 


Every war discloses almost immediately a moral 
phenomenon which to a man of healthy conscience 
would seem utterly incredible, if it were not so 
common. No sooner are two peoples fighting than 
practically all moral principles are abandoned by 
each of them as criteria of judgment of their conduct 
and feelings toward each other. Certain precedents 
or commonly recognized “rules of the game” are 
observed with considerable care, but all the great 
principles of conduct which bind men in their ordi- 
nary relations are at once thrown to the winds, and 
deeds are done and feelings exhibited befitting only 
beings to which conscience is unknown. Killing, 
lying, deception, misrepresentation, rejoicing over 
the disasters of the enemy, destruction of the other’s 
property, all come at once to the fore as if they were 
elemental virtues. The present war in the East has 
already produced this phenomenon in a striking way. 

The physical tragedies of warfare are horrible 
enough. To people of any imagination, whose 
minds have not been perverted by false notions of 
war, it has been impossible to read of the blowing up 
and sinking of the Russian warships at Port Arthur, 
with nearly all on board, without feeling “a horror 
of great darkness ” fall upon the soul. Men hurled 
high into the air, others mangled and weltering in 


blood on the deck, others scalded to death by steam 
from the exploding boilers, others imprisoned below 
the decks and turned into raving madmen, nearly 
the whole body of six hundred in the case of the 
Petropavlovsk, with mingled cries and groans, swal- 
lowed down by the furious maelstrom produced by 
the wrecked vessel —that is tragedy enough, cer- 
tainly, to satisfy the grimmest demon of a sensation 
seeker. The terrific work of a shell exploding in 
the midst of a body of men, as described in a letter 
of a wounded Russian officer which we publish in 
part on another page, cannot be read of, in its 
ghastly details, without making one grow sick and 
faint of nerve, or could not be, if it had happened 
outside of war. 

But the moral tragedy behind these occurrences is 
incomparably worse than the physical. Not an officer 
of the army or navy nor a common soldier from the 
ranks could have been brought in private life to do 
anything resembling the hurling of a shell into the 
midst of a body of men or the torpedoing of a ship 
with hundreds of men on board. “Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing?” they would have 
replied to the mere suggestion of stooping to such 
infinite meanness. Deeds like these, even in a small 
way, are reserved in common life for the lowest of 
the low, and even when done in the passion of a 
quarrel they are judged by the common code of 
society as murder. 

But now that war has broken out, every Jap and 
every Russian is eager to be first in conceiving and 
executing any device for the killing of men in detail 
or wholesale, and the individuals who succeed most 
fully are the ones on whom the governments hang 
the most medals. The awful tragedy of the Petro- 
pavlovsk is reported to have given “great satisfac- 
tion” among the Japanese everywhere. A Japanese 
scouting party is annihilated by Russian bullets and 
bayonets, and that occasions a delirium of “ rejoic- 
ing” at St. Petersburg. 

What has happened to the souls of the two peoples 
that they are thus for the time being standing over 
against each other rejoicing each in death and dis- 
aster on the other side, and each exalting to the skies 
in its own men deeds the like of which in the enemy 
are considered the basest possible? Here is the real 
tragedy of war,—the dethronement of conscience, 
the deadening of the moral sentiments in the men and 
the nation, and the sinking of them into the slimy 
depths of animalism, — hatred, malevolence, fiendish 
cunning, and wild delight in the evils befalling their 
adversaries. Six hundred men only went down to 
death in the depths with the great ship off Port 
Arthur, and smaller numbers in other vessels, but the 
millions of both peoples have been swept away by 
the surges of the war into the abysm of this moral 
degradation. 

Beyond the confines also of the nations directly 
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involved, among their sympathizers in other lands, 
the contagion of this moral pestilence spreads its 
deadly virus, and the moral tone of the entire civil- 
ized world is distinctly lowered. Those affected — 
and they are many—cannot think or speak fairly 
and impartially of the nation on whose side they 
array themselves or of the one which they condemn. 
They approve or condone things done in the war by 
altogether different standards from those which they 
apply to their own daily conduct and that of the 
people about them. They are harsh and sweeping in 
their condemnation of the nation upon which they 
have passed judgment as the evil-doer. 

War smothers the common sympathy of the world, 
and even makes an exhibition of it an international 
wrong. The destruction of the big Russian war ship 
was at first thought to have been by accident. The 
heads of states began at once to wire their regrets 
and sympathies to St. Petersburg. When it was 
discovered that a mine laid by the Japanese had done 
the fearful work, all expressions of regret at the 
frightful catastrophe were immediately out of order. 
War had made the deed a great .and glorious one! 

The physical catastrophes of war, we repeat, are 
dreadful enough to arouse against the heartless busi- 
ness all humane men. But this moral paralysis 
which it brings on, this transformation of men ordin- 
arily gentle and kind into creatures of the tusk and 
claw, this tragedy of conscience, this breaking down 
of the moral standards which constitute the strength 
and glory of civilized life, is infinitely worse, if we 
only had eyes to see into all its secret horrors — 
there in the souls of the fighters, in the souls of the 
leaders, in the souls of the men who made the war, 
in the souls of the men who from afar hear with 
“delight” of the dire work upon human flesh of the 
torpedoes and the great guns. 


The Making of Heroes. 


Andrew Carnegie’s gift of five millions of dollars 
to constitute a fund for the benefit of the families of 
those who have lost their lives in the endeavor to 
save others, or for the heroes themselves if left dis- 
abled, has awakened a good deal of interest, but much 
less on the whole than it ought to have created. 
People in general are not yet up to appreciation of 
the type of heroism which this great benefaction is 
intended to recognize and promote. 

It is not difficult to find objections to the wisdom 
and practicability of a foundation of this nature. It 
will not be easy always to find the fittest persons to 
whom gifts from the fund should be made. Many 
of the most deserving will escape notice, or be un- 
willing to let themselves be dragged before the public. 
Unworthy claimants will be sure at times to appear 
and to insist that their small deeds entitle them to a 
share of the bounty. This may all turn out to be 


true, and yet it is possible that the fund may prove 
to be in the long run the most valuable of all those 
which Mr. Carnegie has created. The annual dis- 
tribution of the rewards to persons in different parts 
of the country will keep the subject constantly before 
the public mind, and will tend powerfully to induce 
clear thought on a subject on which as yet there has 
been little but confusion of ideas. 

The income of five millions of dollars, at four per 
cent., will be two hundred thousand a year. That 
will be enough to enable the commission which has 
charge of the fund to bestow a comfortable living on 
a number of the families of those who perish in the 
effort to save others, at the life saving stations along 
our coasts, in the fire and police departments of our 
cities, in the railway and street-car service, and else- 
where. In these fields, where acts of the purest 
heroism are constantly being done, those who deserve 
help will not, as a rule, be difficult to find, for such 
deeds are almost always performed openly. It will 
be a great encouragement to the men whose duty 
compels them almost daily to meet peculiar perils to 
know that if they perish there is a good chance that 
their loved ones will not be left penniless. 

But the value of this hero-fund will not be found 
to consist chiefly in its stimulation or creation of the 
kind of heroism so often displayed in common daily 
life. This kind of heroism needs little stimulation. 
It has its roots deep in human nature. It spontane- 
ously displays itself almost invariably whenever the 
occasions for it appear. The most simple and un- 
pretentious persons are just as capable of it as those 
who are prominent and demonstrative. Nor does it 
need much cultivation, though all training to a good, 
honest, conscientious, benevolent life promotes its 
enlargement. This is really the only way in which, 
properly speaking, it can be cultivated. There are, 
of course, many people who are by nature more 
capable of it than others, and this difference can 
never be eliminated by any sort of rewards. 

The chief value of the Carnegie fund will be its 
promotion of proper appreciation of this natural hero- 
ism, which adorns and glorifies common life, and its 
influence towards stripping of its false colors the 
so-much-lauded heroism of war. Military heroism, 
the heroism of death and carnage, has had the eye 
and heart of the world; that of common life has been 
largely ignored, and often not regarded as heroism 
at all. No monuments, or almost none, have been 
erected in honor of it, while the public places of the 
world have been filled with the statues of military 
herves. The heroes of peace are now.to have their 
turn in the matter of honor. 

No one denies that bravery is often conspicuously 
exhibited in war. But what is called heroism in war 
is often nothing of the sort. It is frequently pure 
recklessness. It is oftener still the mere rushing 
movement of what has been trained into a cool, will- 
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less mechanism, a part of a fighting machine, moving 
with the machine into any sort of danger whither it 
is sent. War heroism is rarely, if ever, of the highest 
order. Whatever it may appear in outward form to 
be, it is nearly always vitiated by the selfish purpose 
to beat down and destroy men on the other side. 
Where it is most daring, it is often nothing but the 
blind rush of passion or reckless self-display. Pure 
heroism has always behind it the purpose to help and 
save, and only this purpose, and it is not often that 
war furnishes opportunity for it, and then the deeds 
done are not, properly speaking, the deeds of war. 
The examples of it are nearly all found in the peace- 
ful callings of everyday life. Nor does war, as is so 
loudly claimed, ever create heroism; it only displays 
it where the capacity for it already exists. 

If Mr. Carnegie’s hero-foundation aids in stripping 
military heroism of its meretriciousness and its se- 
ductive glamour, and in bringing the lofty, beneficent 
heroism of common life to proper recognition and 
honor, it will be of immense value in the promotion 
of true civilization. And that, we think, is what it 
will do. 


The Peace Congress in October. 


Preparations for the thirteenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Boston the first week in Octo- 
ber, are progressing satisfactorily. It is not possible as 
yet, however, to announce the completed program. The 
Congress will open in Tremont Temple, on Monday 
evening, the 3d of October, and continue till Friday 
evening, the 7th. The first meeting will be in the nature 
of a welcome to the foreign delegates by the public 
authorities of the State of Massachusetts and the City of 
Boston, and a response will be made by some prominent 
European delegate or delegates. 

Two sessions of the Congress will be held each day, 
forenoon and evening. The afternoons will be left the 
foreign delegates for sight-seeing. The forenoon meet- 
ings will be business sessions, devoted to the discussion 
of papers, reports of committees, resolutions, etc. The 
evenings will be given up to mass meetings, at which 
different phases of the subject of international arbitration 
and peace and kindred topics will be discussed by emin- 
ent speakers. 

Interest in the Congress is manifesting itself to a re- 
markable degree, and there is every reason to expect that 
the meeting will be a conspicuous and memorable success. 
Large delegations are certain to come from England and 
France, and considerable numbers from other European 
countries, 

Among those from abroad who have already signified 
their intention to be present are: Mr. d’Estournelles de 
Constant, the leader of the arbitration group in the 
French Chamber; Dr. Thomas Barclay, whose great 
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services in bringing about the Anglo-French Arbitration 
treaty are well known; Sir William Mather, the dis- 
tinguished Liberal of Manchester, England; Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, the well-known secretary of the British 
Peace Society; Mr. George H. Perris, Secretary of the 
Cobden Club and Editor of Concord; Mr. Charles Stev- 
enson, Secretary of the Manchester peace organization ; 
Mr. Rais, Secretary of the French Parliamentary Arbi- 
tration Group; Mr. Prudhommeaux, Editor of La Paix 
par le Droit; Senator La Fontaine of Brussels, etc. 
From our own country, President David Starr Jordan, 
Albert K. Smiley of Mohonk fame, Miss Jane Addams 
of Chicago, and many others have expressed their pur- 
pose to be present. 

Mayor Collins of Boston, as was stated in our last 
issue, is taking great interest in the subject. On the 
18th of April he issued an invitation to some two hun- 
dred and fifty business men of Boston to meet in the 
Council Chamber of the City Hall on the 22d ult., to 
consider how the interests of the Congress might be 
promoted by the city. The Mayor himself presided at 
the meeting, and after brief statements by Edwin D. 
Mead, Samuel B. Capen, Robert Treat Paine and others, 
he named the following committee of five, with power 
to add to its numbers, to coéperate with the Committee 
on Organization in making the necessary local prepara- 
tions for the Congress, namely: Samuel B. Capen, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Thomas b. Fitzpatrick, Elwyn G. 
Preston and Richard H. Dana. 

About seven thousand dollars has already been sub- 
scribed for the expenses of the Congress, including the 
generous contribution of five thousand dollars by Mr. 
Carnegie, and the Committee wish to raise the amount 
to twenty thousand dollars or more. A considerable 
portion of this money will be needed to bring over dis- 
tinguished workers from Europe whose presence at the 
Congress is greatly desired and cannot otherwise be had. 
It is strongly hoped that there may be many contributions 
of moderate sums by a large number of persons through- 
out the country, in addition to the larger contributions. 

The Boston Daily Globe, speaking of the meeting in 
City Hall, said : 

“ Boston will be asked to raise twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the International Peace Congress which meets 
here next autumn, to make it, as Mayor Collins says, ‘a 
conspicuous and memorable success.’ Boston will do it. 
Peace congresses such as this would be cheap for twice 
that amount. Twenty thousand dollars would not buy 
one good-sized modern cannon and load it once. If we 
would spend a little more in educating our people in 
peace principles, we should very soon spend much less 
on guns and gunboats. Peace congresses are better and 
cheaper.” 


Interest in the supplementary meetings to be held im- 
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mediately after the Congress in other large cities is also 
becoming marked. A preliminary meeting of the New 
York members of the General Committee has already 
been held, and they are arranging for a public meeting 
in New York City some time this month, to start the 
preparations for a great meeting or meetings in that city 


in October. 
~ <> >- - 


Seventy-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 


The seventy-sixth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held at the Society’s 
office, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on the 18th of May, at 
2 o'clock P. M., for the transaction of the usual annual 
business. 

There will 
friends in the evening of the same day at 6.30 o'clock, 
Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ash- 
principal address of the evening 


be a dinner for the members and their 


at the rooms of the 
burton Place. The 
will be given by Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, counsel of the 
United States and of Venezuela in the recent Venezuela 
arbitration before the Hague Court. 

Tickets to the dinner will be one dollar each, and 
should be applied for at once to the Secretary of the 
Society at 31 Beacon Street. 


<> 


Editorial Notes. 


Two great peace meetings are to be 
this country this year, the 
thirteenth Universal Peace Congress and 
The first of these 


Interparliamentary held in 
Conference. 
the Interparliamentary Conference. 
meets in Boston the first week in October, as our readers 
already know, the other in St. Louis the first week in 
September. This Interparliamentary Conference is com- 
posed entirely of delegates from the groups formed in 
the parliaments of the different countries. The meeting 
at St. Louis will be the twelfth conference of the Union. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, through whose efforts the In- 
terparliamentary Arbitration Group in the United States 
Congress was recently formed, writes us that a formal 
invitation has been extended to the foreign groups to 
meet in St. Louis from the 5th to the 10th of September. 
The foreign delegates are invited to bring their wives or 
daughters with them. They, on their arrival, will be 
conducted from New York to Washington and presented 
to President Roosevelt. At the close of the Conference 
they will be conducted back to New York by way of 
Chicago and Niagara Falls. Congress has, at the request 
of the American group, appropriated fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the entertainment of the foreign delegates, of 
whom it is expected that several hundred will come. At 
the Vienna Conference last autumn about six hundred 
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were in attendance. The delegates have been for several 
years entertained at the expense of the government 
under whose auspices the Conference has met. It is ex- 
pected that the St. Louis Conference will be a great and 
memorable occasion. It is proper to say that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union devotes its attention almost exclu- 
sively to arbitration, and its program is therefore much 
more limited than that of the Peace Congress, which 
considers all the great subjects affecting the relations of 


the nations. 





Following close on the Anglo-French 
arbitration treaty comes another agreement 
between Great Britain and France which 
is of hardly less importance in its bearings on the future 
It has been justly characterized as 


Anglo-French 
Agreement. 


peace of the world. 
one of the greatest of modern diplomatic triumphs. It 
was brought about wholly by peaceful negotiation and 
concession without arbitrators, without the good offices 
of any third power. It entitles Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Deleassé to rank among the very first of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. It has given great satisfaction 
throughout both countries and has widened and deepened 
the growing friendliness of the two peoples. ‘The new 
agreement, signed on the 7th of April, disposes of all 
the points of difference between the two governments 
touching their colonial interests. France is given a free 
hand in Morocco, and withdraws her objections to Great 
Britain’s remaining in Egypt. Great Britain guarantees 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal. Both nations are to 
have equal trade privileges in Egypt and Morocco for 
thirty years. The French Shore dispute is settled by 
France’s renunciation of sovereignty and exclusive fish- 
ing rights, though she retains certain fishing privileges. 
An arbitration commission will settle any differences as 
to indemnities to be paid the establishments on the 
French Shore, and the land disputes in the New Hebrides 
will be disposed of in thesame way. Great Britain with- 
draws her objections to the French economic administra- 
tion of Madagascar. In West Africa France obtains 
certain advantages in the way of better routes. The 
spirit out of which this remarkable agreement has come 
is evidently the same as that which led to the signing of 
the arbitration treaty on the 14th of October last. It is 
impossible to estimate the relief to civilization of the re- 
moval of all these sources of calumniation and friction 
between these two great powers. One might possibly 
criticise certain deficiencies of the agreement. It ought 
to have included the provision that the rights of the 
native races in the colonies should be more carefully 


guarded. Some of these disputes sprang out of the tres- 


passes of the two countries upon the rights of weaker 
peoples, and there 


ought to have been some show o 
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regret at this. But with the spirit of the new agree- 
ment no fault can be found, and this changed feeling of 
the two nations towards one another gives the best pos- 
sible assurance that they will come in time to act more 
justly towards the weaker peoples against whom they 
have both committed such immense wrongs. There is 
apparently no ground whatever for suspecting, as certain 
European governments have done, that sinister motives 
are behind the agreement, that England and France are 
thereby preparing some coup against other powers. 





Switzerland, which has often been called 
the home of true internationalism, has 
rendered immense services to the cause of international 
peace. She has so lived in goodwill, respect and justice 
toward other peoples— has, in a word, so kept the 
Golden Rule in her dealings with other States — that 
she has not had any controversies with them to arbitrate. 
That is a higher and more creditable record in some 
respects than to have submitted fifty or more disputes to 
arbitration, as the United States and Great Britain have 
done. She has, however, furnished the arbitrators in 
more cases of dispute between other nations than 
probably any other country. But she has just done a 
service to the cause of arbitration and peace which may 
easily prove to be the greatest she has ever rendered. 
In the treaty between the Argentine Republic and Chile, 
by which the two countries have pledged themselves to 
submit to arbitration any future differences that may 
arise between them, provision is made that ordinarily the 
King of England shall be arbitrator. (Chile and the 
Argentine Republic are not yet parties to the Hague 
Convention.) But in any cases in which either of the 
countries should be involved in a dispute with Great 
Britain, the treaty contained a provision that the Swiss 
Federal Council should be asked to serve as arbitrator. 
On being informed of this provision the Federal Council 
promptly notified the governments that it could no 
longer accept the office of arbitrator now that the Hague 
Court was in existence. This action of Switzerland will 
do as much to bring the Hague Court into general use 
as anything that has yet occurred. 


Switzerland. 








In an editorial on “King Edward and 
Peace” the London Herald of Peace, in 
its April issue, says that “nothing has 
augured so well for the maintenance of peace between 
Great Britain and her neighbors as the good feeling 
engendered by the attitude and actions of her present 
sovereign, and the response which these have evoked on 
the part of other countries.” But the king’s influence 
has been quite as great for peace beyond the sphere of 
British relations as within them, as the editor of the 


King Edward as 
Peacemaker. 
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Herald of Peace goes on to show. His pacific spirit, 
which has manifested itself in eminently practical ways, 
has also been as deeply appreciated by the friends of 
peace in other countries as by the British workers them. 
selves. They have noticed with great satisfaction that 
from the moment of his accession he has manifested the 
purpose to follow the example of his illustrious mother, 
and throw the weight of his great position in favor of 
friendship and concord in the family of nations. One 
can easily imagine what world-wide mischief a belligerent 
king on the throne of England at the present critical 
moment might have wrought. Only as one presents to 
himself this supposable situation can one properly under- 
stand the greatness of the beneficent service which King 
Edward is accomplishing. The visits of the heads of 
State to one another have not in the past usually been 
of any particular significance, but in the light of what is 
now transpiring in the rapprochement of the nations of 
Western Europe, the time will come when Edward’s 
visit to Paris and his interview at Windsor with the 
King of Italy will be classed as great historic events. 
The King’s conduct and utterances about the Russo- 
Japanese war and his influence on the press have been 
in the highest degree admirable and worthy. The effect 
has been immense, and this has been probably the chief 
factor in the allaying of all fear that the Eastern conflict 
might involve Europe in a general war. <A king can be 
in no higher or nobler business than that to which 
Edward is devoting himself. 





In view of the enormous expenditure 
Burdens of 


i i hi rove > ; 
Prorat for warships to which our government is 


now committed for an indefinite period by 
the adoption of the so-called naval program, it is a mat- 
ter of significant interest to note the conclusions reached 
by M. Messimy in the preamble to his recent proposal 
for the reorganization of the French army. He shows 
that from every million inhabitants the French army 
takes 5,620 recruits, the German army 4,120, the Italian 
army 3,130, the Russian army 2,812, the Austro-Hun- 
garian army 2,670, and the English army 1,170. The 
difference to the disadvantage of France is enormous, 
and is likely to become greater every year in proportion 
as the birth-rate remains inferior to that of other na- 
tions. Moreover, to take 5,620 recruits annually for 
every million inhabitants it is necessary to accept many 
weaklings, with the result that in 1901 the mortality in 
the French army was treble that of the German army. 
Examining the financial sacrifices which are entailed by 
the excessive armaments of Europe, M. Messimy says 
that the military expenditure amounts in France to 1,270,- 
000,000 francs, or 35 per cent. of the total expenditure ; 
in Russia 1,300,000,000 franes, or 25 per cent.; in Ger- 
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many to 1,200,000,000 francs, or 21 per cent.; in Austria 
to 475,000,000 franes, or 17 per cent.; and in Italy to 
400,000,000 franes, or 22 per cent. The military budget 
in France absorbs 1,270,000,000 francs, while the civil 
expenditure is only 1,220,000,000 franes. The military 
budget in Germany amounts to 1,200,000,000 francs, 
and the civil expenditure to 2,000,000,000 francs. Italy 
spends 400,000,000 franes on her defenses, and 600,000,- 
000 franes on civil matter. The conclusion which M. 
Messimy draws from these statistics is that disarmament 
is becoming a necessity for France, and that it is natural 
that the French people should be favorable to the 


conclusion of arbitration treaties. 





We regret very much to have to chronicle 
the decease of Marcoartu of 
Madrid. He had been for a whole gener- 
ation an active and zealous friend of the cause of inter- 


Senator Arturo Senator 


de Marcoartu. 


national peace, and was almost the only prominent sup- 
porter of the movement in Spain. About thirty years 
ago he offered prizes for the best two essays on “ The 
way in which an International Assembly ought to be 
constituted for the formation of a Code of Public Inter- 
national Law, and what ought to be the leading princi- 
ples on which such a code should be framed.” Twenty- 
nine essays were presented by authors in Europe and 
The British National Association for the Pro- 
Mr. Marcoartu 


America. 

motion of Social Science was judge. 

afterwards published in English, in a work entitled 
, 


“ Internationalism,” the two prize essays, which were 


written by A. P. Sprague, Esq., of Troy, N. Y., and by 
Paul Lacombe, a Frenchman. He also published with 
them, as an able introduction, his own views on the sub- 
ject. Senator Marcoartu was a member of the Inter- 
national Law Association from the year of its organization, 
1873, and later of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
and was practically always present at and took an active 
part in the annual conferences of these organizations. 
Ile attended the last meeting of the International Law 
Association, held at Antwerp last autumn, and heartily 
supported the paper of b. F. Trueblood on a Regular 
International Advisory Congress, wishing to go even 
further than the paper proposed, and have constituted a 
We hope that 


Spain will furnish us other as able and active peace pro- 


regular international legislative body, 


pagandists as was Mr. Marcoartu. 





The Australian Herald gives the fol- 
lowing digest of a sermon preached in 
Melbourne by Rey. Charles Strong, D. D., 
on the first Sunday in January, the day observed there 


Against the 
World’s War. 


as Peace Sunday: 


“War sprang out of love of power, love of money, 
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greed of land, race jealousy, hatred and unscrupulous 
passion. It is against these that Christianity persistently 
works. To join a church is to join a brotherhood that is 
working for the eradication of these, and the substitution 
of that noble motive and purpose which was revealed in 
the Son of Man as our best and truest nature. People 
might sneer and laugh. Even ‘Christians’ called it 
sentimental moonshine. So people had laughed and 
sneered at every advance man had made, resisting every 
change from a lower to a higher stage. This did not 
prove Christ was wrong any more than it had proved 
Socrates, or Plato, or Darwin, or Copernicus, or Edison, 
or Iloward, or Froebel, or Luther, to have been wrong. 
It only proved that those who thus spoke were not 
‘Christians.’ We could not plead, after our experience 
of the horrors of the Egyptian, American, Chinese and 
South African wars of last century, that we did not 
know what war meant. We knew enough of all the 
cunning and lying, called ‘strategy’ and ‘diplomacy,’ 
the fierce passion, the horrible suffering, the dishonor of 
women, the cruelty to children, the desolation and sor- 
row of war, to know that, hide it as we might beneath 
pious cant, and Bibles, and blasphemous hymns about 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ and hypocritical ‘church 
parades,’ it was devil’s work. We had to keep this now 
in time of peace steadily before the people. And we 
had better work to do— to spread abroad and inspire 
people with the principles of Jesus. It was because we 
had departed from these principles that we had ceased 
to feel how inconsistent war was with them. We had 
to show men how far happier and more prosperous the 
world would be if only we turned our billions spent on 
war, and our armed millions’ energy, into nobler chan- 
nels. The Christian, like the man of science, must al- 
ways be a fighter. Peace and harmony, at this stage, 
could only be reached through pain and struggle. Jesus 
would have nothing to do with ‘peace at any price.’ 
But his war was war against the world’s war, against 
anger, revenge, hatred, covetousness, selfishness, mam- 
mon-worship, out of which the world’s war springs.” 





Brevities. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
now, after waiting two years, reported favorably that 
convention signed at Mexico City at the Pan-American 
Conference of 1901, providing for the submission of all 
questions of claims among the American republics for a 
period of five years to the arbitration of the Hague 
Court. This means that the treaty will doubtless be 
ratified by the Senate and then probably by the other 
governments of this hemisphere. 


. . + The Standing Committee of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, London, addressed 
sume weeks ago to the British government a request to 
take advantage at the earliest practicable moment, with 
the view of restoring peace between Russia and Japan, 
of the right conferred by Article 3 of the Hague Con- 
vention to offer good offices or mediation even during 
the course of hostilities. The reply of the government 
was that it did not feel that the opportune moment had 
come for such action. 
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‘ The governments of France, Germany and Great 
Britain and of Japan have sent in their written argu- 
ments on the Japanese House Tax case to the Bureau of 
the Hague Court. Six months’ time is allowed for the 
preparation of the counter cases. This is the third case 
submitted to the adjudication of the Hague Court. 


The expenses of the Venezuelan arbitration before 
the Hague Court, aside from the fees of counsel of each 
of the governments, w was only about $550. The amount 
falling to each of the eleven governments is therefore 
only ‘about $50. The United States government has 
declined to collect and pay over these sums, as the ar- 
bitrators charged it to do. They went beyond their 
province in giving this charge. All that was needed in 
the case was for the Clerk of the Court to notify each 
of the governments the amount due. 


The annual report of the Bloch Museum of Peace 
and War at Lucerne, Switzerland, states that fifty-nine 
thousand people visited the Museum during the season 
of 1903, a large increase over the preceding year. 


Norway and Sweden have agreed to arbitrate the 
question of the boundary between them at the entrance 
of the Kristiania Fiord. Each government is to name 
two arbitrators, and these four a fifth. If the four fail 
to agree on a fifth, King Oscar will ask some foreign 
sovereign to name him. The award of the five will be 
final. 


. . . The parliament of Denmark has voted 5,280 
francs to cover the expenses of the Danish delegation to 
the Interparliamentary Conference at St. Louis in Sep- 
tember, and 2,800 frances for the fifth Scandinavian 
Peace Congress to be held at Copenhagen from the 3d 
to the 6th of July. 


. At a recent meeting of the Anglo-American 
League in London, presided over by James Boyce, 
resolutions were adopted asking for the conclusion of a 
treaty of obligatory arbitration between the two coun- 
tries, and that all disputes between them should be 
submitted to the Hague Court. 


The Boston Transcript in a recent editorial 
says: “ War is its own strongest condemnation and 
gives point to the work of the peacemakers, and we 
hope this campaign of peace and arbitration will win 
such victories that war, with its horrid front, will be 
shamed into permanent retirement.” 


Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, of New Hampshire, says: 
“To my mind ‘the man on horseback’ is not nearly so 
dangerous to peace and liberty as is the mild-mannered 
missionary who is so anxious for the conversion o1 the 
heathen world that he is willing to hasten their entry 
into the kingdom by dynamite and machine guns.” 


At the recent annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
held in the Old South Church, Boston, the president, 
Charles E. Adams, said that “there is no more laudable 
work in which patriotic associations can be engaged 
than that of coéperating in urging the formation of in- 
ternational treaties providing that international disputes 
shall be referred to arbitration.” 
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The Navy Department has stated that the 
“Oregon,” the “Indiana” and the “ Massachusetts” 
must all be retired from active sea service. These three 
battleships cost together about ten million dollars and 
are not yet ten years old! The folly has frequently 
been pointed out of building these monster vessels and 
then having to lay them aside almost at once as out of 
date and worthless, The successors of these three ves- 
sels will cost, when equipped, at least seven and a half 
millions each. , 


Bishop E. R. Hendrix, Kansas City, Mo., says: 
“The Hague Tribunal is better than a standing army of 
a million men to such a nation as America, the Peace- 
Keeper of the World.” 


‘ Mrs. Sewall, president of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, says that “ the one thing which we know 
must be done in order that the International Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague may be made practical is the 
abandonment of national arrogance and the substitution 
therefor of a rational, high-minded patriotism. There 
must be a democracy of feeling among the nations of 
the world.” 


. “The contrast between war and peace is illustrated 
by the fact that what treasure has been expended on the 
Philippine islands would have put water on every quar- 
ter-section of arable land in our country where it is 
required. It would have built for the farmers of this 
country a splendid system of good roads, or for com- 
merce two ship canals across the isthmus.” — Nelson A. 
Miles. 


; The recent death, at an advanced age, of Abby 
Morton Diaz — teacher, author, lecturer, reformer — has 
taken away another of the strong and devoted friends 
of peace of the last century. She was hardly to be called 
a specialist in peace work, so wide was the range of her 
activities. But her book, “Neighborhood ‘Talks on 
Arbitration vs. War,” published in 1876 and intended 
for children and young people, had a wide reading, and 
this and other work of hers contributed very much to 
the formation of the better public sentiment in regard 
to international goodwill and peace, on which the recent 
remarkable triumphs of arbitration have been based. 


The tenth Annual Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration will meet at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
on the Ist, 2d and 3d of June. The number of accept- 
ances of Mr. Smiley’s invitation is unusually large, and 
the Conference, which will be presided over by Hon. 
George Gray, promises to be one of the most successful 
of the Mohonk series. 





Notice. 
March 


issue of the Advocate of Peace which they do not care 


Any of our readers who have copies of the 


to retain will do us a great service by returning them to 


the office of publication, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. A 


Sew copies of the January and February numbers would 


also be most acceptable. 
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The literature of the peace movement is develop- 
ing with astonishing rapidity. The semi-monthly Cor- 
respondance of the Berne Peace Bureau, in its issue of 
April 10, gave a list of twenty-twoebooklets and pam- 
phlets received. 


Speaking of the burning of the beautiful State 
House of Wisconsin and the Baltimore holocaust, both 
so deeply regretted, Unity says: “ And still these un- 
meaning and unmeant fires are trivial and benignant 
compared with the horrible devastations that are deliber- 
ately planned, officially justified and publicly applauded 
under the name of ‘ War.’ ” 


; The official report of the Rouen Peace Congress, 
held i in September last, has now been published. Copies 
of it, in French, may be had at the office of the American 
Peace Society for forty cents each. 


oe 


The Women Who Wait. 


BY MARY L. CUMMINS. 
Think of the women who wait, 

Through days that eat out the heart with their sorrow, 

Through nights which are but a dread of the morrow: 

E’en sleep brief freedom from fear may not borrow: 
God pity the women who wait! 


Think of the women who wait; 
Wait for the dread words, ‘‘Killed,”’ ‘‘Missing,”’ or ‘* 
Wait — with fierce hope, which they know is unfounded; 
Wait — till the death knell of joy bas been sounded: 

Oh, pray for the women who wait! 


Wounded”’; 


Think of the women who wait, 
Far from the horror and clamor of battle, 
Far froru the noise of the cannon’s fierce rattle, 
Dreaming of dear ones, herded like cattle, 
too, of loved women who wait. 


who, 


Dream, 


Think of the women who wait: 

Dear Lord, at whose holy and wonderful birth 

Angels sang forth in their gladness and mirth 

‘Goodwill unto men,’ and sweet ‘‘ Peace on the earth,” 
Remember the women who wait. 


Oh, faint-hearted women who wait, 
Rise up in the spirit and might of your Lord, 
Shake off this dread curse, this heart-piercing sword: 
‘An end to all war,’ be our motto and word,- 
Release for the women who wait! 


-<>-- 


Only Time for Love. 


BY J. A. EDGERTON, 


Along her spiral path the Earth 
Is whirled from dawn to dawn: 
From birth to death and death to birth 
The thread of life runs on. 
To gain the goal] we hold in view, 
The far 
There is so very much to do, 
We have no time for hate. 


, eternal gate, 





PEACE. May, 
The capitals of Yesterday, — 
Go, view them where they stand 
In broken heaps of ruins gray, 
Half buried in the sand. 
Go, ask the kings and conquerors, 
That legends call the great, 
The lesson of their fruitless wars: 
There is no time for hate. 


Ascend the valley of the Nile,— 
Her seasons yet are fair; 
But read in Thebes’ demolished pile 
What Time has written there. 
Her lofty palaces are low, 
Her halls are desolate: 
Kneel down before her tombs and know 
There is no time for hate. 


The stars each night are still as bright 
As over Egypt then 

How long have reddened on their sight 
The battlefields of men! 

How long they ’ve seen, in blood and fire, 
Arise each crumbling state! 

Hear, hymned by heaven's starry choir: 
There is no time for hate. 


O’er all the peopled realms of space 
Attraction holds the throne; 
In all the Universe is place 
For Love and Love alone. 
Love rules the atom, world and sun; 
To her all gravitate, 
Until Infinity is one: 
There is no time for hate. 


-<—~ Se 


If Civilization Advances, Wars Will 
Cease. 


BY ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D. 


It is somewhat strange and utterly sad that at this late 
day nations should resort to war for the settlement of 
their differences and the reconciling of their desires. It 
is time that the prophecy of the first Christmas was ful- 
filled. War is ancient and has not changed in principle. 
The effort is to kill; Cain resorted to this in his anger 
against his brother. That was not war, because there 
was no resistance; but the underlying thought was war- 
like. Cain would get the better of his brother by slay- 
ing him. Warfare has changed, so that men can be 
killed at a greater distance, but otherwise the method is 
little altered. The savage tribes in Africa and on some 
of the Pacific islands adhere to the old and cruder 
methods — with clubs, spears, and the like. When they 
are as civilized as the nations they will have rifles and 
cannon, armored ships and torpedo boats. The neces- 
sary temper they already possess. 

It is a reproach to what is termed our advance that 
the extreme savage methods are readily resorted to. It 
is a reproach upon human nature, upon reason and con- 
science and every worthy quality. We recognize the 
crime in war when we punish boys and the roughest 
men for fighting, but we offset our instruction when on 
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a larger scale we justify them. Shall boys obey their 
teachers, or their rulers? 

There is some sign of the ascent of reason and right 
in the occasional resort to arbitration. There has been 
enough success in this method to warrant its general 
use. It is dignified, manly, humane, and secures re- 
sults. A cause determined by war is not settled, but 
subdued, and it will come up if the opportunity comes. 

No one seems to be asking the question; but with 
what right does the Czar of Russia or the Emperor of 
Japan send thousands of the men whom it is their duty 
to protect to be slaughtered in a dispute they do not 
understand? Human life is sacred, too sacred to be 
sacrificed to settle a boundary line or determine a ques- 
tion of etiquette, certainly when there is a better and 
surer way of doing it. It may be well to remember 
that kings and cabinets will answer for their use of 
authority at a tribunal which outranks even the 
“Powers.” Yet there is hope. If civilization does 
advance, a8 we expect, wars will cease and peace and 
goodwill enter upon their reign. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The Hell of War. 


The Central News of England has published a letter 
from a wounded Russian officer lying in the hospital at 
Port Arthur, from which, as republished in the //erald 
of Peace, we take the following portions, which prove 
again that war ought always to be spelled with four letters 
rather than three: 

“ Yesterday I was in the famous battery on Electric 
Hill, which is a fly in the eyes of the Japanese. . . 
Our poor battery was covered with débris and fragments 
of shells which burst around us with a deafening noise. 
. . - We suffered from aching teeth on account of irri- 
tation of the nerves of the ear, caused by the series of 
concussions. . . . 

“ The day was bright and warm, and the sea was calm. 
Some specks appear on the horizon. They grow larger 
as they approach. We count fifteen of them. The 
points are already lines. Nearer and nearer they come, 
changing as they progress from gray to dun color. 

“They stop when they are five miles away. There is 
a white cloud. Boom! We are curious to see where 
the shell will fall. Our battery is on the edge of the 
cliff three hundred feet above the sea. Beneath us is 
the Admiral’s battleship ‘Beresvet. Crash! <A large 
column of water rises, and the wind separates the particles 
into spray, which the sun tints with all the colors of the 
rainbow. The deck of the ship is covered with water, 
and the seamen commence to swarm on deck. 

“A second cloud of steam, and a terrible noise over 
our heads. Crash! This time it is behind us, and there 
is an explosion. 

“ Another cloud. We passa terrible minute. I feel 
like a man who has no weight. I ask myself, ‘ Have 
they fired accurately?’ 1t is straight at our battery. 
The first shot fell too short, the second was too far. 
The gunners who tried to find the range have split the 
difference, and the next shell must fall in our midst. 
Imagine our position. 

“Our ten coast batteries and our twelve ships answer 
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the Japanese fire. The sea is quite white from the fall- 
ing shells, and it is impossible to hear the words of com- 
mand. I cry out until my voice becomes hoarse, but 
cannot make myself heard above the din. There are 
more than one hundred and fifty enormous cannons belch- 
ing forth smoke, shell and death. 

“There is a wild choking sound from the machine- 
guns. Amid the smoke, steam and dust I hear a groan. 
It is that of a soldier, whose nose has been torn away 
by the fragment of a shell. He is surrounded by stretcher 
bearers. Some one lays his hands on my shoulders, and 
I turn and see at my side a soldier pale and his lips 


trembling. He wishes to speak, but his tongue refuses 
to obey. He points with his finger, and I understand 


what has occurred. 

“There beneath the cliff I have a little battery of 
rapid-firing guns, very small and elegant. There are 
twelve thousand bullets speeding on their errand in sixty 
seconds. They are destined to defend our shores against 
the landing of an enemy. The orgie is at its height. 
The shells are bursting around us like fireworks at a 
feast. A whistle, a hiss and a sharp ringing noise as 
they rush through the air, then smoke and a smell of 
burning, while the sand dances from the earth. 

“TI turn from the battery and see a terrible picture. 
In the midst of the men a shell bursts. One soldier 
is disemboweled, another is wounded in the head, a third 
is shrieking in the height of his delirium. One steel 
cannon is broken to pieces as though it were straw. 

“An awful picture, with blood — blood everywhere. 
I order the killed to be taken away, and go to the bat- 
tery. There it is hell. 

“The Japanese fleet steams away. The smoke clears 
off, and the sun reappears in the heavens, gilding with 
its rays a sad scene of havoc and destruction. 

“General Stoessel, who commands the troops, con- 
gratuiates us on our baptism of fire, and I receive my 
Order of St. George. And now [ am lying in hospital. 

“Oh, if you had seen our unhappy battleships, the 
‘Retvisan,’ the ‘Tsarevitch’ and the ‘ Pallada, when 
they were pierced and shattered by torpedoes, and 
dragged into port. The women, the seamen and the 
officers wept, as well as the soldiers.” 


Verestschagin and His War Pictures. 


In 1842 there was born in the province of Novgorod, 
in Russia, a man to whom the world and its deep pulsat- 
ing life was real. He was a seer in the literal meaning 
of the word, and because of that became a teacher whose 
instruction the world may well take to heart. Now that 
he has just gone down in mankind’s latest throe of 
hatred, and can reveal to us his visions no more, it is 
well to consider again his life and work. 

Ilis father had intended that he should enter the navy 
and win honor and promotion in that profession. But 
Nature had forestalled the father by putting into the 
boy’s hand a pencil. The boy, active and keen, alive to 
the life of his own school world, with the prodigality of 
genius, gave a share of his attention to his naval studies 
sufficient to win honors and raise his father’s hopes; but 
he reserved his best endeavor for a neighboring art 
school and won higher honorsthere. At seventeen years 
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of age he had made his choice and henceforth life was to 
be his study and art bis language. 

Five years elapsed before he found himself on the way 
to Paris to study under the greatest artist then living, 
Gérome. These years had developed in him certain con- 
victions not to be shaken by tradition. It is an unex- 
plained but notable fact that that country where personal 
liberty is least accorded is the scene of the greatest 
spiritual ferment and intellectual independence. Nature 
had made Vassili Verestschagin an artist; possibly it 
was his country which made him a lover of life and a 
realist. Repression gives distinction and intensity to the 
force held in check. Everywhere Verestschagin looked, 
life —the real, the actual — suffered dishonor. In art it 
was the fashion of the day to laud the antique and the 
conventional. An age which lived only through its monu- 
ments was to him less interesting than the age which 
lived in spirit and flesh about him. Thus it was that 
when he began to study under Géréme he began to 
utter the protest of his soul, a protest which his whole 
life, even to its very last act, uttered most forcefully. 

Verestschagin had the thirst for life to a notable de- 
gree. Not that he cared for his own, for he was ever 
calmly daring, even reckless, whenever he believed art 
demanded the risk; not that he cared always for the 
lives of other human beings, for he kad at times entered 
upon wars where death was the sure fate of hundreds 
and thousands; but that he had that strong interest in 
the varied aspects of human life which led him to ex- 
tended travel and to countless hours of faithful effort to 
delineate the different types of humanity with which he 
met; and chiefly, that he had a growing and most pas- 
sionate hatred of all death-dealing trades, —a hatred 
which sprang from his experience as a soldier and 
traveler and is voiced in his art. In the introduction to 
a catalogue of his paintings he writes: 

“ Observing life through all my various travels, I have 
been particularly struck by the fact that even in our 
time people kill one another everywhere under all pos- 
sible pretexts and by every possible means. Wholesale 
murder is still called war, -vhile killing individuals is 
called execution. Everywhere the same worship of brute 
strength, the same inconsistency: on the one hand, men 
slaying their fellows by the million for an idea, often im- 
practicable, are elevated to a pedestal of public admira- 
tion; on the other hand, men who kill individuals for 
the sake of a crust of bread are mercilessly and promptly 
exterminated,— and this even in Christian countries, in 
the name of Him whose teaching was founded on peace 
and love. These facts, observed on many occasions, 
made a strong impression on my mind, and after having 
carefully thought the matter over, I painted several pic- 
tures of wars and executions. These subjects | have 
treated in a fashion far from sentimental, for having my- 
self killed many a poor fellow-creature in different wars, 
I have not the right to be sentimental. But the sight of 
heaps of human beings slaughtered, shot, beheaded, 
hanged under my eyes, in all that region extending from 
the frontier of China to Bulgaria, has not failed to im- 
press itself vividly on the imaginative side of my art. 

“And though the wars of the present time have 
changed their former character of God’s judgment upon 
man, nevertheless, by the enormous energy and excite- 
ment they create, by the great mental and material exer- 
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tion they call forth, they are a phenomenon interesting to 
all students of human civilization. My intention was to 
examine war in its different aspects, and transmit these 
faithfully. Facts laid upon canvas without embellish- 
ment must speak eloquently for themselves.” 

Again he aftirms: “All my paintings were painted 
without any preconceived idea, — were painted only be- 
cause their subjects interested me. The moral in each 
case appeared afterwards, coming up of its own account, 
from the very truthfulness of the impressions.” 

This quite naive disclaimer of the reformer’s ardor and 
glimpse of Verestschagin’s true artist soul loses nothing 
when the persistent question is asked, Why did such 
subjects interest? It was true with him as it is ever 
true, “The Thought is parent of the Deed, nay is living 
soul of it, and last and continual, as well as first mover 
of it.” That he, as does every other great soul, bowed 
to the creative spirit as to a higher power, beneficently 
bestowed, rather than as to an impulse of his own soul, 
is not to be wondered at. It is only as we realize how 
deep the sincerity which would not take refuge from 
mangled limbs and distorted, heart-breaking faces, in the 
glamour of landscape, in shrouding smoke, and in the 
hopeful look of a general as he hears the first shout of 
victory, — details which the imagination must often 
eagerly and consolingly have offered,— that we can justly 
estimate the value of his work and the greater value of 
his personality. 

The principle upon which he worked was one: his 
pictures, however, fall naturally into three groups; first, 
those depicting Biblical history, interpreted in the spirit 
of and painted in Palestine, in the very environment of 
severe but illuminative realism; second, those depicting 
the life of the race in various countries, principally in 
eastern Europe and throughout Asia ; third, those treating 
of war. 

Walk, if you will and dare, through the full gallery 
of his war pictures. Then you will sympathize with 
Von Moltke, and declare that if war is the business of 
the race these pictures must and shall be burned. A 
few at a time are enough. Therefore, let us glance at 
those which picture less a single historical scene than a 
characteristic event which may, indeed must, in different 
surroundings, occur in every war. 

In the “ Assault at Plevna” Emperor Alexander IT. 
sits surrounded by his body-guard and generals upon a 
knoll overlooking the battlefield where thousands of men 
are being mowed down by the merciless guns. The 
careless attitude of some of the group, the eager fixed 
gaze of others, the distance at which the smoke-hidden 
battlefield actually is, tell the same tale that the figure 
of Napoleon standing behind the battlements of the 
Kremlin and watching the burning of Moscow tells. 
The meaning of war comes not fully home save to the 
wounded and the widowed. The artist disclaims all 
effort to make the Emperor less heroic than his people 
believed him to be when at the front. He but pictured 
what he constantly saw. 

Another picture worthy of more than a glance, although 
there is no “ glory” in it,— as where is there in Verest- 
schagin’s pictures ?— is ‘‘The Wounded Returning.” 
“ All Quiet at Shipka,” a picture in three small panels, 
has unutterable pathos. In each the figure is the same, 
a sentry with gun on shoulder, stationed at a lonely post 
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on the hillside during a snowstorm. In the first the 
wind is beginning to swirl the snow about him. In the 
second the snow, ever ascending and ever beating against 
his face, is gradually numbing the life within him. In 
the third he has fallen low and it is covering him over. 
The silence is complete; there is no fitful breath to 
break it. In this picture, as in others which depict “the 
horror of snow,” Verestschagin has acknowledged the 
enormous amount of suffering which is incidental to a 
state of war, and which has no recompense, however 
small, in victory. 

“The Vanquished” represents a field strewn with 
dead and dying, where there is nothing but the trodden 
stubble to conceal the ghastly wounds and the agonized, 
staring eyes; for with the final frenzy of inhumanity the 
victors have stripped and plundered the dying. A priest 
and his assistant are performing the last rites of the 
church --a refinement of religious impotence which 
would be appalling were it not so common. 

Pictures such as these could not go unchallenged. “I 
have represented,” says Verestschagin, “the bandaging 
and the transporting of the wounded exactly as I have 
seen it done and have felt it in my own person when 
wounded, bandaged and transported in the most primi- 
tive manner. And yet, that again has been declared to 
be a gross exaggeration, a calumny. 

“] have observed during several days how prisoners 
were slowly freezing to death on a road extending over 
thirty miles. I called the attention of the American 
artist, Frank D. Millet, who was on the spot, to that 
scene, and when he afterwards saw my painting he 
declared it to be strikingly correct; yet for that painting 
I have been treated to such abuse as would not admit 
of repetition in print. 

« ] have seen a priest performing the last religious rite 
on a battlefield over a mass of killed, plundered, mutilated 
soldiers, who had just given up their life in the defense 
of their country ; and that scene again —a picture which 
I had painted, literally, with tears in my eyes — has been 
also proclaimed in high quarters to be the product of my 
imagination, a downright falsehood. 

“ My lofty accusers did not deign to pay any attention 
to the fact that the lie was given them by that same 
priest who, disgusted with the accusations against me, 
declared — and that in the presence of the public stand- 
ing before the picture — that it was he who had been 
performing those last rites over the massed bodies of the 
killed soldiers — had done it in the very surroundings 
represented in my picture. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, my picture barely escaped being ejected from the 
Exposition, and when afterwards it was intended to 
publish all those pictures in colored prints, the officials 
put their veto on the scheme for fear that those cheap 
prints would find their way among the masses.” 

There is one picture of perennial interest not alone to 
Englishmen, but to all citizens of any country whatso- 
ever which attempts to rule over the people of another 
though “inferior” race. The title “ Blowing from Guns 
in India” is sufficiently descriptive. The artist’s own 
words in regard to the picture are startling and significant : 

“ Men who had seen much service in India assured me 
that I was mistaken in presenting such an execution as a 
typical, characteristic example of capital punishment in 
that country; they insisted that this mode of execution 
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had been adopted but once,—in the course of the last 
insurrection of the Sepoys,—and even at that time it 
had been used but in a very few instances. But I 
maintain that this mode of execution — a comparatively 
humane one too—not only had been in constant use 
during the revolt referred to, when the Sepoys were 
blown from guns by the thousand, but that it was used 
by the British authorities in India for many years before 
and after the Sepoy revolt of 1858. More than that, I 
am quite positive that that particular mode of execution 
will have to be used in future times. The Hindoo does 
not fear any other kind of capital punishment received 
at the hands of the ‘heathenish, unclean Europeans.’ 
They hold that any one shot down or hanged by the 
Europeans goes to swell the ranks of the martyrs who 
are entitled to a high reward in the future life. But an 
execution by means of a gun carries positive terror into 
the heart of a native, since such a shot tears the criminal’s 
body in many parts, and thus prevents him from present- 
ing himself in decent form in heaven. This bugbear was 
used by the British, and will be used by them as long as 
they fear to lose their Indian possessions. 

“ In order to hold a population of two hundred and fifty 
million in political and economical submission by means 
of sixty thousand bayonets, it is not enough to be brave 
and to be possessed of political tact — punishment and 
bloody reprisals cannot be avoided.” 

A few days ago a Russian battleship of splendid pro- 
portions and carrying the head of the Russian navy, 
Admiral Makaroft, through long years and in many 
campaigns a personal and dearly beloved friend of 
Verestschagin, struck a submarine mine and in five 
minutes had disappeared into the depths of the sea, 
carrying with it six hundred men. It must have been a 
terrible sight—a sight which, if Verestschagin could 
have caught it upon his canvas, would have made the 
world stand aghast, and the most hardened and heartless 
weep for the pity of it. But Verestschagin, too, went 
down, and war has swallowed up one of its most coura- 
geous enemies. His works remain and will speak with 
ever louder insistence until for very shame men will cry 
for peace. 

ee 
Discrediting Christianity Among Non- 
Christian Peoples. 
To the Editor : 

Sunday, March 6, 1904, was celebrated generally 
throughout the English-speaking world as the first cen- 
tennial of the british and Foreign Bible Society. 

Hlowever high one may rate the moral codes of pagan 
peoples, — and some of them are not so inferior to the 
system of Christian ethics as has at times been sup- 
posed, —the anniversary in question, to those who re- 
gard only the lofty moral precepts of the Bible, and 
especially the unequaled life and teachings of Christ, 
must have been an occasion for profound congratulation. 
When it is recalled, however, that this same Bible has 
furnished the creeds of hundreds of warring sects, filling 
the world with contlicting doctrines, some of which have 
been as degrading to man as dishonoring to God, 
doctrines subversive alike of human brotherhood and 
the divine paternity, the congratulation may well have 
been tempered with apprehension. And when to this 
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consideration is added the remembrance of the manner 
in which the British and other nominal Christian powers 
have so frequently aided the world-wide distribution of 
the Bible, the celebration of March 6 would have had 
appropriate accompaniment in a season of fasting and 
prayer. 

Christ, indeed, said to his disciples: “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature, and 
lo, I am with you even unto the end of the world.” 
But, when two of his disciples proposed to invoke fire 
from Heaven upon a community which would not re- 
ceiye the gospel, this same Christ rebuked them, saying: 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” 

In the writer’s opinion, preaching by word of mouth 
was the least of the preaching to which Christ exhorted. 
The preaching which he intended is conceived to have 
been, primarily and principally, a preaching more effective 
than any words — the preaching of a noble life. When 
Christ said, on another occasion, “ If I be lifted up, I wili 
draw all men unto me,” it is suggested that he meant the 
manifestation of a Christian character, the presentation 
of the Christ-life in the daily walk of men. Is it not 
thus that Christ can best be lifted up to all generations? 
If a pagan people cannot be drawn to a higher life by 
the inspiration of the Christ-life in those Christians with 
whom they have associations, no amount of Christian 
doctrine will avail to any real betterment of their spiritual 
condition. It is not so much what a man believes as 
what he does from a right motive that bonors him here 
and saves him hereafter. If, incidentally to high, prac- 
tical example, Christians can preach the life and teach- 
ings of Christ without ridicule or denunciation of pagan 
doctrine, but according the latter all possible credit, so 
much the better. But to imagine that Christ ever in- 
tended the extension of his spiritual kingdom in any 
ungenerous spirit or by any forcible means whatever is 
utterly abhorrent to his whole character and life. To 
imagine that Christ is ever with the battleships or gat- 
ling-guns against the religion of any people is to insult 
the Son of Man. 

The Christian missionary is not infrequently justly 
chargeable, not so much with wrong on his own initiative, 
as with being the willing occasion of criminal aggression 
on the part of government. A people naturally sus- 
picious of a foreign religion and attendant foreign cus- 
toms, often introduced over their protest and regarded 
unsuited to them, have religious faithfulness and patriotic 
spirit enough to rebel, and perhaps, in their resentment 
and wrath, they kill a few missionaries or burn a Christian 
church. The missionaries’ government, in an unchristian 
spirit of retaliation, sends against these religious patriots 
an armed force which frequently slaughters hundreds or 
thousands of innocent men, and (incidentally, of course) 
extends its markets or acquires new territory. And so 
Christianity is supposed to be vindicated and civilization 
‘is supposed to be extended! Perish the thought! A 
stream cannot rise higher than its source. The Christi- 
anity thus vindicated is no better than the spirit and 
manner of its vindication. As a matter of fact, such 
Christianity is profanation. The civilization thus ad- 
vanced is a pseudo-civilization, the civilization of the 


marketplace, the civilization of mammon. Have the 
missionaries abroad or the clergy at home ever protested 
against such travesties ? 

When live Sepoys are blown from the mouths of 
British cannon because they refuse to perform an act 
forbidden by their religion; when whole villages are 
destroyed by British shot and shell because a missionary 
is killed; when the horses of a Christian army are stabled 
in pagan temples — the cause of Christianity loses indefi- 
nitely more than it gains. 

The pagan world is naturally more religious than the 
Christian world. The pagan’s religion is the dominant 
factor of his life, and in his simplicity he supposes the 
same to be true of Christian peoples. How woefully he 
is mistaken. How little he suspects, until he learns from 
bitter experience, that with Christian peoples Christianity 
is often little more than a form of respectability at home 
and an excuse for exploitation abroad. What opinion, 
pray, does the pagan world naturally form of the religion 
of a people who hold no religion sacred but their own ? 
So far from advancing the Kingdom of Christ, such 
atrocities as those named directly extend the kingdom 
of darkness. To denominate as Christian the religion 
of a government tolerating such things is to degrade 
Christianity to the level of the worst paganism that ever 
existed — aye, below that level, for paganism, at its 
worst, lacks the sin of hypocrisy. 

It has been the fashion of the Christian Church to 
denounce Mohammedanism because it held aloft the 
Koran and the sword, proclaiming: “ Accept the one or 
die by the other.” But whether such brutal frankness is 
not worthier than a Christianity which professes charity as 
its dominant principle, and yet whose professed disciples 
make its propagation the constant pretext for every 
national crime which avarice can devise and brutality 
execute, is a question to which the Christian Church 
cannot too quickly and penitently address itself. 

But, after all, the foreign missionaries who have acted 
thus do not merit the most censure. T hey are compara- 
tively few in number, and their influence, even if thor- 
oughly aroused in the interest of justice and tolerance, 
would avail but little with government. It is those who 
send out the missionaries, the great body of the Christian 
clergy and church membership within the shadow of the 
government at home, who are chiefly responsible for this 
degradation of Christianity. It is the Christians enjoy- 
ing the liberties of a constitutional empire, who witness 
with thankfulness the destruction of constitutional gov- 
ernment at the antipodes, and say not to their gov- 
ernment when it proposes the forcible annexation of 
unwilling territory, “Tnou shalt not steal”; it is the 
professing Christians of a republic who invoke blessings 
on their army and navy while overthrowing another 
republic and desolating an archipelago; it is the Chris- 
tians, in empire and republic alike, who annually expend 
millions on the conversion of the pagans, and yet who 
are so pagan themselves that they allow hundreds of 
thousands of their brethren to live and die in ignorance 
and poverty and vice,in the slums of their own great 
cities; it is upon the Christians who, in pew and sacred 
desk alike, daily crucify Christ throughout every Chris- 
tian land, that the condemnation of Christianity must rest. 

If the Christian pulpit alone were purged of its essen- 
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tial heathenism, the Christian clergy would constitute a 
moral force sufficient to make national inhumanity to 
man practically impossible. If the same amount of time 
and money which are expended in the translation and 
distribution of the Bible in pagan lands were employed 
in the amelioration of physical, intellectual and moral 
conditions at our very doors, it would so regenerate 
Christianity and civilizaiion at home that Christianity 
and civilization abroad would be no longer the mockeries 
they now so largely are, but blessings indeed whose 
extension and influence would be as irresistible as the 
spirit of Christ. Respectfully, 
JOHN SAMPSON. 
WasurineTon, D. C. 


Non-Resistance to Evil. 


Prof. Edward A. Steiner, who spent much of last year 
with Count Tolstoy on his estate at Yasnaya Polyana, 
has written “Tolstoy the Man,” which is published by 
the Outlook Company. Writing of the doctrine of non- 
sistance to evil followed so consistently by Tolstoy, he 
says: 

“It is providential that Tolstoy had the power of fame 
and the harmlessness of the non-resistant, for these two 
facts have saved him from the exile into which have 
been sent countless numbers who have provoked the 
authorities far less than has he. He lives in open enmity 
against the government, whose power over him he does 
not acknowledge, whose corruption, cruelty, and hy- 
pocrisy he has exposed over and over again, and whose 
absolutism he is undermining more than any other per- 


son in Russia. Whether he wished to or not, he became 
the soul of all the opposition, and the dissatisfied of every 
class have gathered around his banner, whose reasoning 
they do not and care not to understand. He became, 
without doubt, the strongest man in Russia, in spite of 
his defenceless condition — stronger than the Czar, who 
lives in daily terror for his life ; stronger than the officials, 
who, in spite of Cossacks and their whips, are making 
the country ripe for revolution and their own speedy 
overthrow.” 


— <--> — 


In Terra Pax. 


O Mars, dread monarch of relentless War! 
When wilt thou pale thy fierce and fiery ray, 
To lose thy crimson in that milder day 

When men shall learn thy cruel art no more? 


Seal fast the portals of each Janus-fane! 
Let every weltering sword a ploughshare be, 
And every spear a pruning-hook, to see 

The irenic glory of Astrza’s reign. 


One shed His blood that blood no more might flow, 
But man to man a friend and brother prove, 
Bound heart and hand in sacred bonds of love, 

Lifting from human lives their weight of woe. 


O Holy Dove, descend, as once of old, 
Upon the Prince of Peace in Jordan’s tide, 
The olive branch to proffer far and wide, 
And so bring in the promised Age of Gold! 


— Rev. 8. B. Dunn. 








THE STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Memorial to Congress from Pennsylvania in Support of the Petition of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Presented to Congress on the 19th of April. 


Early in 1903, through the influence of the American Peace Society, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
adopted resolutions similar in purport to the following Memorial. ‘These resolutions were indorsed by 
Hon. John L. Bates, Governor of Massachusetts, and have been formally presented to the Committees on 
Foreign Relations of the two branches of the Congress of the United States. As no session of the Legis- 
lature was held this year in Pennsylvania to which similar resolutions might have been submitted, the Peace 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia, desiring to further the movement inaugurated by the American 
Peace Society, has, at its request, prepared the following Memorial, which seconds the Massachusetts 
resolutions and adds certain paragraphs relative to the enactment of a Code of International Law. 

A letter of endorsement from Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, Governor of Pennsylvania, is appended, 
and the Memorial is signed by the Attorney-General and all the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, and a number of men prominent in the State’s religious, legal, and business life. The list 
could be much extended did time permit and if it were so desired. 


On behalf of the Peace Association of Friends of Philadelphia, 
; SAMUEL MORRIS, President. 
PHILIP C. GARRETT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD WOOD. 
STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
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A Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
Relative to the Establishment of an International Congress. 


Your petitioners respectfully ask that Congress authorize the President of the United States to invite 
the governments of the world to join in establishing, in whatever way they may judge expedient, an Inter- 
national Congress to meet at stated periods and deliberate upon questions of common interest to the nations, 
and make recommendations thereon to the governments. 

Your petitioners are moved to join in this request by the following considerations : 

1. While the Permanent International Court for the settlement of controversies between nations is 
set up by the leading powers of the world and is in successful operation at The Hague, yet there is no 
recognized and authoritative code of international law, and for the enacting of such a code the proposed 
congress is almost an essential supplement, being ultimately, as we hope, clothed with deliberative power to 
develop and formulate a system of international law. 

2. The civilized nations of the earth recognize as never before the possibility of settling by judicial 
means many of the differences between nations formerly referred to the arbitrament of force when 


diplomacy and arbitration failed. 
3. Already between one and two hundred cases of disputes between nations have been settled by 


arbitration. 

4. Within the past century about thirty important international congresses and conferences have been 
held for the discussion and adjustment of matters of pressing importance, and have been in a large measure 
successful; but these congresses were of an unauthoritative and ephemeral character, and could not enact 
a code. 

5. For want of such a code clearly defining many international customs upon commercial and mari- 
time questions constantly arising between firms and individuals, much irritation and friction result, which 
are not infrequently the ultimate cause of wars. 

For these reasons your memorialists believe that great advantage would arise from the existence of a 
parliament for the discussion of such questions as may concern nations in their international relations. 
Most peoples, those who claim to be Christian peoples at least, appear now to recognize war as an institution 
disastrous to mankind and undesirable, and to be avoided and prevented as much as possible; and, seeing 
the wretchedness and sorrow which so largely accompany it, we believe it is our duty as a nation foremost 
in the arts of peace and claiming to uphold righteousness, to take whatever steps we can which may tend 
to reduce the number of wars to the smallest limit possible. 

To this end your memorialists believe a world’s congress or parliament convening periodically will be 
a chief factor, and they urge its establishment upon you at this time as a long step toward that “ federation 
of the world” which is already foreshadowed by the close ties now existing in the commercial, economic, 


scientific, social, and philanthropic life of the nations. 


Signed : 
HAMPTON L. CARSON, FLOYD W. TOMPKINS, 
Attorney-General of the State of Pennsylvania. Rector Holy Trinity P. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
JAMES : MITCHELL, WAYNE MAC VEAGH. 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


J. HAY BROWN, CHARLES EMORY SMITH. 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
S. LESLIE MESTREZAT, Attorney-at-Law. 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. : th NEZQAXT 

: ne as SAMUEL DICKSON 

WM. P. POTTER, ee ace” 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. “ AROS 
SAMUEL GUSTINE THOMPSON, vO Sava 

Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
D. NEWLIN FELL, N. PARKER SHORTRIDGE, 

Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. President of the Philadelphia National Bank. 
JOHN DEAN, FRANCIS B. REEVES, 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. President of the Girard National Bank. 
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ROBERT N. WILLSON, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia. 


G. HARRY DAVIS, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia. 


W. N. ASHMAN, 
Judge of the Orphan’s Court of Philadelphia. 


P. J. RYAN, 
R. C. Archbishop of Pennsylvania. 


O. W. WHITAKER, 
P. E. Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


JOHN B. GEST, 


Attorney-at Law and Financier. 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 


Editor. 
M. N. KLINE, 
Merchant. 


FRANCIS FISHER KANE, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

GEORGE GLUYAS MERCER, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


Letter of Endorsement from the Governor of Pennsylvania. 


Paiuie C, Garrett, Esq., and Ricuarp Woop, Esq, 


HarrispurG, December 9, 1903. 


400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN : — 


It is a gratification to me to express my approval of the Memorial presented to Congress by the American 
Peace Society. The governments of the world are brought into such close relations in the present age by the 
development of commerce and the growth of intercourse that some authoritative method of settling their disputes, 
other than that used in the days of barbarism and still continued, has become essential. If the Congress you 
suggest should accomplish nothing more than to awaken a cosmopolitan sentiment which may have some effect in 
deterring the strong nations from despoiling the weak of their possessions, it will confer a great benefit upon 


humanity. 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) SAM. W. PENNYPACKER. 





Pamphlets and Books Received. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRAIN POWER ON History. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer. The New England Education League, West Somerville, Mass. 


CANADIAN Reciprocity. Speech of Hon. John A. Sullivan of Massa- 
chusetts in the House of Representatives, January 19, 1904. 


CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By David H. Doherty, M. D., of 
Chicago. Presented by Senator Hoar in the United States Senate Febru- 
ary 27. Senate Document, No. 170. 


A PERMANENT TREATY OF ARBITRATION BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. Addresses by Thomas Barclay before the French In- 
ternational Arbitration Society, March 27, 1901, and February 22, 1904. 
Address the Author, 17 rue Pasquier, Paris, France. 

LES PACIFIQUES CHRETIENS. By Paul Allegret, president of the 
Central Committee of Les Amis de la Paix, Havre, France. 


LA GUERRE ET LA PAIX PAR DES CHIFFRES. By Lucien Le Foyer. 
By the same author, LA MIssionN MORALE DE LA FRANCE, LA PATREE 
PACIFIQUE, PATRIOTISME ET CIVISME. Address La Paix Par le Droit, 
Nimes, France. 

IN THE GARDENS OF Gop. Poem, by James Arthur Edgerton. The 
Essene, 59 Park Place, New York. 

In MEMORIAM. Henry Demarest Lloyd. Speeches delivered at the 
Memorial Meeting in the Auditorium, Chicago, November 29, 1903. 


REPORT OF THE TWELFTH UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. Held at 
Rouen and Havre, France, September 22-27, 1903. Can be had at 40 cents 
per copy, of the American Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


YounG AMERICA IN THE HANDs OF His FRIENDS. A 
Political Drama. By Arthur W. Sanborn. Boston: James 
H. West Company. 

This work was written to ‘‘ridicule’’ the follies, the vices 
and the madness of the times. It is a parody on American 
Imperialism and its accompanying evils. But in our judg- 
ment the author would have done much better to write in 
plain prose. 


Social Progress. A Year Book. By Josiah Strong. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. Price, $1.00 net. 


This book of 273 pages is full of the sort of information that 
every student of social progress finds himself over and over 
again in need of. The statistics given are for the year 1903, 
and are later, as a rule, than those available in any similar 
publication. A few of the topics which are taken up are: 


Child Labor, Civil Service, Coéperation, Divorce Reform, 
Education, the Housing Problem, Institutional Churches, 
Public Ownership, the Initiative and Referendum, Social 
Settlements, Tax Reform, Temperance, The Hours of Work 
and the Wages of Men and Women. This book will show 
the growth of the various reform Political Movements, and 
especially of Labor and Reform Legislation. 


Resist Nor Evit. By Clarence S. Darrow. Chicago: The 
Hammersmark Publishing Company, 151 Wabash Avenue. 
Price, 75 cents. 


This book, which is an arraignment of the doctrine of force 
and punishment, we reserve for further review. 





Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
THE CuHicaGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 


THe KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 
<< > 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of ——— dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a_year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. . 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacaneies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL- 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred: 


Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. -- By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price’5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F,. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent Histery.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 

Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 84. 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but undenominational. 
Bright, fresh and attractive, but free from over exciting, sensational reading. 
Just the thing for Bible Schools and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Yearfor Single Copies. Five Copies to one person, 10 Cents Each. 
Twenty-five or more Copies to one person, 8 Cents per Copy. 


ADDRESS, The Angel of Peace, 


WE WILL SEND 


The ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for one year and this 
excellent 
Marsh No. 5 Book and 
Dictionary Stand 
(expressage 
not prepaid), to any 
new subscriber sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


We use the stand in our 
office and can thoroughly 
recommend it. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SystTeEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tur Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
‘an Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


31 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
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Historical Story of the Recent 
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the Iniquity and Absurdity of 
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INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
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W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 

Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
True ] lood, L L Hin A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


500 pages. 
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™ ibility desired —ink feeding de- 
sy] vice perfect. 


Either Style — Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation pur- 
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Grand Special Offer. 


You may try the pen a week ; if 
§ you do not find it as re presented, i 
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